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For the Methodist Protestant. 
OHIO. 


Hubbard, January 29th, 1834, 


Dear Brother 


our late Annual Conference it has grown from 
atwo to a four weeks Circuit. A society was 
organized in Rootstown three weeks since of 
fifteen members secedere from the Methodist 
E. Church of first rate materials. The pros- 
pects are good for two or three more societies 
on brother Huntsman’s present tour around 
the Circuit, to be produced in the same man- 
ner. He labours very zealously, preaching from 
one to three times a day, besides travelling from 
place to place, has been fortunate in procuring 
the labours of abrother of promising talents and 
usefulness to the Charch, to Jabour with him.— 
The congregations large and attentive. The 
societies live in peace and harmony, because 
the very Gop of peace dwells amongst us, and 
we are determined as far as in us lieth, to live 
peaceable with all men, for the Lord hath done 


and still is doing great things for us, whereof 


_we are glad. 
One of the 12 organized into a Society by our 
president Geo. Brown, in Oct. 1882. + 


A brother writes from Pennsylvania, January 
25th, 1834, as follows: 


I will in the name, and for my Creator and 
His Church, do all I can in our good cause. * * 
My contributions amount to about one hundred 
dollars per annum, which together with my 
personal services are cheerfully given. I find 
this no time to be idle—our cause requires sa- 
crifices, and they must be made, yea ought to be 
made without murmuring. 

In this place I can truly say Gop is with us 
of a truth—souls are converted to Gop every 


few days, and our motto is Holiness to the Lord. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Ministers and oe of the Maryland Annual 
erence. 


The members of the ensuing Annual Confer- 
ence of the Maryland District, to commence its 
session in Alexandria, D. C. on the 3d of April 
next, are hereby requested to call on Bro. James 
Vansant, King street, next to the Franklin house 
hotel, who will direct them to their respective 
places of accommodation. By order, 

BenJ, S. Kensey, Secretary. 


The London 


London has 194,000 houses, and 1,474,000 in- 
habitants. Paris has 45,000 houses, and 773,000 
inhabitants. Petersburg has 95,000 houses,and 
449,000 inhabitauts. Naples 40,000 houses,and 
960/000 inhabitants. 


,—Having a little spare paper, 
we use it in giving some account of our present 
prospects on this ( Williamsfield) Circuit. Since 


Morning Herald says the city of 


Vienna 7500 houses, and | 


the Herald’s statement, near| 
each house. 
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For the Methodist Protestant, 
THE MODE OF BAPTISM. NO. 7. 


Mr. Editor,—In my last, I attempted to speak 

about the administrator and the subjects of this 
ordinance. I now speak of the mode. I am 
aware that this is a controverted subject, and 
one that the ecclesiastical world finds difficult 
to settle. But I am persuaded that it is not a 
subject of such vast importance, as priests and 
partisans would have us believe, for had there 
been as much importance attached to the mode 
of baptism by Christy.as is attached to it by sec- 
tarians, a particular mode would have been 
specified in the New Testament. If baptism 
means dipping only, then no man has authority 
to alter it. But St. Paul an interpreter that may 
be depended upon, tells us that to baptise means 
to cleanse by washing with water, Eph. V. Tit. 
III. Acts I]. which means any sort of washing. 
The same apostle in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
cap. 9, verse 10, says the service of the Jewish 
Tabernacle consists only in meats and drinks 
and divers washings, (baptism) some of these 
washings were by dipping, some by bathing, 
and some by sprinkling, and evidently means 
baptisms of divers sorts, or many kind of bap- 
tisms. 
Again, in the 10th cap. Ist and 2d verses of 
his espistle to the Corinthians, he says ‘‘ more- 
over brethren, I would not that ye should be ig- 
norant, how that all our Fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were 
all baptised into Moses in the cloud and iu the 
sea.”’ They passed through dry shod, hence 
we may infer they were not immersed in the 
modern acceptation of that term. 


the Hebrews, the blessings of the new covenant, 
the covenant of grace, showing plainly that 
Jesus Christ had opened up a new and living 
way, and that he is an high priest over the 
house of Gop, and at the 22d verse exhorts us 
“to draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
ance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water,” a fit representation of the pure 
Spirit of Gop. I think I may safely say, that 
immersion is never used in the New Testament 
for baptism, nor in the Old, to signify the seal 


baptism may include immersion or dipping. — 
There is no instance in the Old or New Testa; 


baptism, than the 36th chapter and 26th, 26th, 
and 27th verses of Ezekiel, when God ordered 
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Again, Paul points out in the 10th chapter of 


of any covenant. Although I readily grant, that 
ment, marking more minutely the benefit of 


the prophet to show forth his dispensation of 
grace and mercy to the people, in which he told 
them how he would act towards them in these 
words, verse 25: ‘Then willl sprinkle clean 
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{390,000 inhabitants. Paris has according to 
y fifty people to 


water upon you, and you shall be clean from all 
your filthiness, and from all your idols I will 
cleanse you.” How was this cleansing to be 
effected? Ans. by sprinkling, not dipping. — 
Then comes another blessing, 26th verse, ‘a 
new heart willI give you, &c.” and in verse 
28, he says, “‘ ye shall be my people, and I will 
be your Gop.” 

The reader will bear in mind, that all nations 
are to be baptised, now I would ask if the ex- 
treme coldness of some climates, would not 
render dipping impracticable and highly injuri- 
ous, if not dangerous to health, and as I have 
shown in a former paper, that children are pro- 
per members of the church, and of course sub- 
jects of baptism, would it not be cruel treatment 
to immerse them, if not dangerous. John says 
[ baptise with water, and is it a supposable case 
that John baptised all Judea and the regions 
round about, by dipping? I think not. uld 
the apostle Peter and his colleagues have bap- 
\ised 3000 on the day of Penticost by immer- 
sion? I think not. I know that the apostles 
speak of baptising at certain places, because 
there was much waterthere. But does that ne- 
cessarily imply, that they immersed all that they 
baptised? I think not. We read of their going 
down into the water and coming up out of the 
water. Daes this prove they went under the 
water? I think not. _ Does into necessarily 
mean under? if so, both administrator and sub- 
ject must go under, fur both go downinto. But 
on the contrary, have we not evidence satisfac- 
tory, that info does not mean under? I think we 
have. Christ went up info a mountain, can we 
suppose he went under the mountain? I think 
not. Zaccheus climbed up into a sycamore 
tree, can we suppose he went up in the hol- 
low of this tree, or that he went out of sight in 
the branches of it? If he did, he was defeated 
in the object which induced him to climb the 
tree. We might bring many proofs that inlo 
does not mean under, and thereby show that 
going into the water, does not imply going uo- 
der the water. St. Paul baptised the jailor and 
his household, and historians tell us that there 
was no siream nearer the prison than two 
miles. Paul baptised this household the same 
hour of the wight in which the jailor believed.— 
Did he have time to go to this stream? Could 
he have left the prison and passed through the 
city with this household without being found 
out? I think not. Does he not in effect say, 
that he had not been out of the prison, when he 
sent the city authorities word that he would not 
come out, unless they came and fetched him 
out? Does any intelligent man believe that he 
went out of the prison? I think none. Then 
how could they have been immersed? Why 
sectarians tell of a bathing establishment in this 
prison. No historian has informed us of the 
tact, | therefore shall not believe it until I have 
better evidence. 

Again, if the word baptise means only to im- 
merse in one place, it means the same thing ia 
another. The baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
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of fire, are spoken of in the Scriptures; now 
have we ever heard of any man being dipped in 
the Holy Ghost or in fire? Ithink not. Buton 
the contrary, we have heard of the Holy Ghost 
coming down upon individuals in a powerful 
manner. Again we read, ‘I will pour out my 
spirit upon you.” But we have yet to find the 
passage, which reads ‘I will dip or immerse 
you in my spirit.” If baptise means only to dip 
or plunge, let us substitute these words in its 
stead, and see how it reads, ‘‘Are you able to 
be dipped, with the dipping, that I am dipped 
with ; or plunged, with the plunging, that 1 am 
plunged with.” What sense is there in this? 
Ans. None at all. 

Baptism is the outward sign of the inward 
grace upon the heart. It also represents the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit, and when we in- 
tend to represent any thing, we should always 
use something which comes as nigh fo the thing 
intended to be represented as possible. It is 
the initiating ordinance into the church under 
this, the Christian dispensation, and every thing 
attached to Christianity should be performed in 
plain and simple style, without show or parade; 
no mode is valid, unless it is administered in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Inasmuch as Jesus Christ did not 
point out any particular mode in which this or- 
dinance was to he administered, we believe it 
to be valid, when administered in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, either by sprinkling, pouring, 
or immersion, but give it as our decided opin- 
ion, that sprinkling or pouring was the apostolic 
mode. S. J. H. 

Feb. 4th, 1834. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE BENEFITS RESULTING FROM BAPTISM. NO.S. 


Mr. Editor,—The benefit to be derived from 
baptism is this, that when one is baptised, 
whether adult or infant, he is looked upon as 
something similar to a scholar entered to a 
school. He has a better opportunity of learn- 
ing than one not entered as a scholar, and it be- 
comes the duty of the school master, alias min- 
ister, and in fact the whole church, to pay more 
attention to teaching him righteousness and 
true holiness, than one not in the pale of the 
school or church. And if it be a child that is 
baptised, I may add it enjoins on the parents 
the additional duty of teaching that child the 
holy truths of the gospel, and the religion of 
Jesus. Viewing the matter (water baptism) in 
-this light, it assumes an importance exceeding- 
ly. grand, as it regards the privileges bestowed 
on the subject, which he dia not before possess, 
whether child or adult. In this light, infant bap- 
tism is not that unmeaning thing which it ap- 
pears to be, when our views extend no farther 
than helpless infancy. Circumcision ancient- 
ly, and baptism now, brings all its subjects an- 
der an obligation to conform to the revealed will 
of Gop. He who was circumcised became a 
debtor to the law. He who is baptised becomes 
a debtor to grace. And as persons cannot con- 
form to a thing before they understand it; and 
they must be taught before they can understand 
_it, we consider that all who were circumcised, 
atid those now baptised, as scholars or disciples 
have an obligation on those who teach, to teach 
them the whole will of Gop in Christ Jesus. 

And it is certainly obligatory on the parents, 
ministers, and members, to see that the rising. 

neration are instructed in that religion, into 
which they have been initiated by baptism, as 
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benefit to be derived from, baptism, is the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, .and pressed ‘it on them as a 
privilege that they ought not to omit, for said 
he, the promise is unto you and your children. 
Moreover he not only held up to them the high 
blessing which they might enjoy by a compli- 
ance, but enlisted their fears of punishment in 
order to force them to a compliance, saying, 
‘‘save yourselves from this umtoward genera- 
tion, &c.” In this brief way, I have noticed 
the commission given by Christ to his apostles, 
and the manner in which persons are to be ini- 
tiated into the church. There is now a re- 
sponsibility devolving on those who “ teach;’’ 
they are now to teach them whatsoever Gop 
commanded them. Having this precious prom- 
ise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” If our teachers would 
preach more of Jesus Christ, and less of Paul, 
I think it would be quite beneficial. Instead of 
teaching the plain truths commanded by Christ, 
many ministers apply to the epistles of Paul, a 
man hard to be understood, as was acknowledg- 
ed by one of his colleagues, in the apostleship. 

Feb. 5th, 1834. | 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ON DREss.—No. 


Mr. Editor,—You, and I hope every Metho- 
dist Protestant will concur with me in opinion, 
that dress is not an article of indifference to the 
Christian. I am aware that a contrary senti- 
ment has obtained with many professors of re- 
ligion, and,perhaps, with some in our little Zion: 
That part of the business, however, most to be 
lamented, is that many who in opinion are with 
us, are on the opposite side in practice. I have 
frequently observed this, and on such occasions 
am constrained to say, ‘‘Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he al- 
loweth.” Rom. 14, 22. I have thought much 
on this subject, and have at length concluded to 
send you a few brief essays, which I pray may 
have a tendency to produce a consistency of 
dress among our members. 


First. That dress is not an article of indiffer- 
ence to the Christian, appears from the consid- 
eration that it furnishes, in general, an outward 
index of the disposition of the heart. This rule 
has its exceptions, no doubt; but its exceptions 
prove its correctness: e.g. A soldier is cblig- 
ed to dress himself in military attire, and it may 
be that his disposition of heart is averse to war; 
yet in general, the soldier doasts himself in his 
habiliment, and is fond of military parade. But 
where there is no constraint—where the arti- 
cle of dress is a matter of choice, 1 think an 
exception is very rarely to be met with. Cus- 
tom! Fashion! The pride of life!—these have 
many slaves. To be a slave to them, however, 
is to be an enemy of God. In republican gov- 
ernments, where there are no badges of nobdili- 
ly, &c. and in societies where rules prescribe 
no particular and uniform mode, dress is option- 
al, and is consequently no indifferent criterion 
of the disposition of the heart, Can that then 
be a matter of indifference to the Christian 
which is to stamp his character with men— 
spiritual character 1 mean. Suppose he attires 
himself in gay and fashionable apparel— will he 
not be accounted vain? Let the gay take care 
how he decorates himself with the feathers of 
the pea-fowl. The feathers of fashion ill be- 
come the Christian. As well might a Christian 
imitate the world in any other abomination, as 


. diseiples or scholars. St. Peter states, that the: 


— 


— 
— 


Second. That dress is not an article of indif. 
ference to the Christian, appears from the con- 


‘sideration, that the heart is of such a nature as 


to cling to outward things, and conform itself 
to them. Iam at a loss to find any exceptions 
to thisrule. In my own experience I entirel 
accord with it. It is corroborated by all I have 
known, heard or seen. If there might be an ex- ° 
ception we would syppose that the coarse, unor- 
namented and often uncomfortable and filthy gar- 
ments of the pilgrim to the holy land and saint- 
ly shrines—or of a nun in a convent, or of a 
monk in a cloister, would form such exception, 
but I presume there are few if any (except 
where compulsion has been used) who do not 
love their cowls and hoods, their veils and robes. 
How can it be otherwise than that the heart 
should take an impression from those things 
which it hath chosen? Can that, then, be an in- 
different thing to the Christian with which his 
heart conforms? to which his affections may 
cling? Is it a matter of no concern with him, 
whether he wears gay or plain attire—rich and 
embroidered robes, or simple and plain gar- 
ments—ua decorated costume, or one void of 
show? 

Third. That dress is not an article of indif- 
ference to the Christian, appears from the ex- 
amples, precepts and threatenings of the word of 
God. Saint Peter exhorts to a plain and be- 
coming apparel, and points out the example of 
holy women for imitation: ‘‘Whose adorning, 
let it not be that outward copter pe plaiting the 
hair, and wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel; but let it be the hidden man of the 
heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price. For after this 
manner in the old time, the holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adorned themselves.” 1 Pet. 
3. 3, 4,5. St. Paul also gives garg concern- 
ing dress to Timothy, as follows: “In like man- 
ner also that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shame-facedness and sobriety; not 
with broidered hair or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.’ 1 Tim. 2,Y. The precept in the first 
place, interdicts such things as should not be 
worn, and secondly recommends modest apparel: 
and the example is, that holy persons so dres- 
sed themselves. 

In Zeph. 1, 5. a threatening is denounced 
against those who are clothed in strange appar- 
el. God declares that he will punish them. — 
Strange apparel is such as is contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity—such as engenders pride, 
and feeds the vanity of the carnal heart. Can 
the Christian be indifferent with regard to that 
on which the Bible furnishes example, precept, 
and threatening? Certainly not. Neither can 
dress bean article of indifference to us seeing 
God has so clearly revealed what is his will con- 
cerning it. Methodist Protestant Christian, will 
you take this into consideration? Will you think 
upon it on your knees before God, and pray that 
you may be enabled to adorn the profession you 
make by a consistency in dress, as well as in all 
your deportment! Erastus. 


| For the Methodist Protestant. 
CHILDREN.” 


Dear Brother,—Permit me to write in my 
own imperfect style, a few things touching the 
children of the M. P. Church, and such as 
should be attended to by that Church. In your 
paper dated Jan. 24th you refer to a declaration 
of the Constitution of our Church, wherein the 


in the abominations of dress, and be innocent. | 


duty of Superintendants is set forth, with regard 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
‘ 


to the children of our community. It seems 
by what you remark, this duty has been neg- 


lected in the E. P. M. Church, and in ours also, 
and neglected to such an extent, as to have pro- 
duced the remark, (with reference to the E. P. 
M. Church) “the preachers paid no more atten- 
tion to our childrea, than if the children had no 
souls.” Letting alone that Church wholly, I 
solemnly inquire, with yourself, is this duty 
faithfully performed in the M. P. Church ?— 
With you also I can say, in some places it is 
not. But I do see some difficulties in the way 
of success: I have known an effort made by as 
faithful a brother perhaps, as stands connected 
with the Virginia Conferance, and so far as I 
can discover it was a failure. Now I wish to 
suggest for the serious consideration of all, a 
plan which I think might be of some use—as 
the object of classing the children, is for pur- 
posses of ‘religious instruction,’ why may not 
all the children of the Church, and others also, 
be classed in Sunday Schools? On the circuits 
let a brother when he goes round his circuit, 
form these classes at his places of preaching, and 
in the neighbourhood thereof, under his general 
superintendance, to meet him on a part of the 
day of his appointments, and during the inter- 
vals to meet at convenient places, under the 
superintendance of suitable persons, who if the 
subject is properly presented will volunteer 
their services, and indeed brethren of the Church 
can be easily made to see it their duty to do so. 
On circuits where the population is exceeding- 
ly sparse, a good sister I should suppose could 
be found, who would love to call together some 
half a dozen children, and give them religious 
instruction according to her ability; she could 
invite them to her own house, and hold her 
school there with just as much right to expect 
the good Lorp to send a blessing on her labours, 
as if she was a teacher in a Sunday School of 
hundreds. Brethren can also form classes un- 
der the same circumstances. In neighbour- 
hoods where not more than even 6 children can 
be found within a convenient distance to at- 
tend, a Sunday class may be formed, which Gop 
will bless under their religious instruction.— 
Now if our preachers on circuits will take this 
plan into consideration, they will very soon as- 
certain whether it will do or not.—‘ A. B. 
Cards,” which can be had for less than one dol- 
lar, ahundred “Ten Commandment Cards,” 
which sell at about one dollar the hundred, and 
Testaments for 12 cents each, are all the books 
necessary, or absolutely necessary to start and 
carry forward the work. 

I have been remarking particularly in refer- 
ence to circuits, and wiil turn to the stations 
with this observation in reference to circuits.— 
A resolution to do a thing, if it can possibly be 
done,removes obstacles otherwise insurmounta- 
ble—I know nothing, or but little about cir- 
cuits, but enough about stations to write with 
more freedom. Let the station preacher call the 
attention of the members to that part of his 
duty, viz. the “religious instruction” of the 
children—let him see that every child of proper 
age is in the Sunday School, which is, or ought 
to be in connexion with every station Church— 
let him see that no classes. are suffering, be- 
cause none care for their souls. If there is a 


class without teachers, let him tell it to the 
Church, and if needs be, say to some one dear 
brother or dear sister, ‘‘ there is a most interest- 
ing sight in our Sunday School Room—several 
little ehildren set there Sunday after Sunday 
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to them and feed them; suppose you go and try 
what you can do for them?” But dear brother 
perhaps Iam doing no good by writing upon 
the subject, Ido not desire to dictate to my 
dear brethren. These suggestions are made 
from a good motive. I will close by one in- 
quiry, which may be worth more than alll have 
written. Is there any better way in which our 
Church can impart religious instruction to the 
children of “ our community,” than by establish- 
ing Sunday Schools and sustaining them where 
practicable, and where not practicable, Sunday 
Classes for children. 


N.B.—lI write to you, and not to your rea- 
ders, unless your opinion is that they will hear 
me, and feel the subject more than such remarks 
as my letter will induce you to make, if you lay 
it aside. J wish I could write my feelings on 
the subject of Sunday Schools. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THOUGHTS ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor,—Unaccustomed to write for the 
public eye, I have hesitated about writing the 
following, but will venture a few words as I have 
space in the letter I send you. I cannot pre- 
sent my subject asI wish, but I would draw 
others to its consideration who may and ought 
todo so. Brother, I do love Sunday Schools, 
and wonder so many of the dear precious peo- 
ple of Gop are indiffierent to them. I think I 
see in them a field of usefulness for almost 
every capacity. If a brother or sister is not 
qualified to take a class and teach it in study- 
ing the We gk lessons, there are classes 
down to A. B. C. And if unqualified to teach 
such classes, they ought (in my opinion) to en- 
ter Sunday Schools and be taught. An indivi- 
dual, unable to read Gop’s Holy Word, if capa- 
ble of learning to read, is not excusable for re- 
maining so, where the Sunday School affords 
opportunity for learning. Age should not pre- 
vent a person from getting good. In places 
where a deep interest exists in Sunday Schools, 
there are classes of adults. Even parents are 
to be found in the same school as _ scholars, 
with their children. There is no sort of objec- 
tion to this as know of. But the pride of us 
all, nearly keeps us in ignorance, because it 
forbids us to expose our ignorance in a way to 
obtain knowledge. Too many of us wish 
others to suppose us more sensible than we 
know ourselves to be. However it may be with 
regard to bringing adults under Sunday School 
influence, the children can be, with Jittle difh- 
culty. I wish it were more common than it is 
for the preachers of M. P. Church to talk, write, 
and act upon the great subject of Sunday 
Schools. Every one without exception can say 
and do something, many can say and do much, 
very much towards the prosperity of this work, 
some of whom now do comparatively, nothing 
at all. I have been pleased to see now and then 
a few words cominglike angels visits from some 
good brother, like the following, ‘‘we have a 
Eserishing Sunday School on this station, or 
circuit as it may be.”’ I wonder if such brothers 
by giving an account of the rise and progress of 
these schools, could not increase the intelli- 
gence they wish to communicate. Is_ there 
nothing interesting that may be written of a 
flourishing Sunday School?’ Might not a 
description of such a School awaken others, to 
‘go and do likewise ¢’’ Oh how can christians, 
especially those of an infant Church who wish’ 
to make every effort in their power, be; indiffer- 


like little birds in a nest with mouths open, anx- | 


ious for their food, wanting some one to come 


where schools are established, some let thei? 
children play away the whole Sunday. Would 
to Gop brother, that the M: P. Church would 
take a deep interest in the cause of Sunday 
Schools. Why will they not? Oh I think they 
will, Are there any objections to the cause ? 
Ifany have them, let them, present them, and 
if they are good, I will embrace them, and they 
shall influence my conduct. Until my opinion 
changes with respect to this institution, I shall 
pray, Lord, bless the cause!” O. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor,—I am glad to learn from your 
paper, that the minds of your readers are to be 
again turned to the subject of costly and fash- 
ionable dress; the love of which seems too pre- 
valent in the Christian church generally, both 
among the ministry and members. I am sorry 
that our church is not blameless in this matter. 
[ would advise such of your readers, as are sin- 
cerely desirous to do right, to consult their bi- 
bles, and see if the wearing of ‘gold and costly 
apparel” is not expressly condemned; and wheth- 
er the ‘‘plaiting of the hair’ and other orna- 
ments are not forbidden. We are exhorted, “‘be 
ye not conformed to this world,” &c, Is there 
any meaning in this exhortation? and if so,what 
was its intention? The imitation of the wicked 
in their dress is an evidence that we love the 
world; or at least, seek its friendship. To pos- 
sess either of which, would be a curse, if the 
Bible be true; and yet how eagerly do some 
court the friendship of the irreligious and the 
gay? I would ask the young minister of the 
ospel to read the opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
(a man renowned for his piety and intelligence) 
in his commentary on the Sth verse of the bith 
chapter of Matthew. I would advise our sisters 
also to read his remarks on the 4th and 5th 
verses of the 3d chapter of 1 Peter, also on 9th 
verse of the 2nd chapter of 1 Timothy. The 
opinion of such a man should be greatly respect- 
ed, and should not be lightly passed over by the 
sincere seeker after truth. ‘See Mr. Wesley also 
on dress. 
Many of our brethren and sisters excuse 
themselves by saying, dress is not as bad as 
foolish talking and jesting, as slander and tale 
bearing; nor is it worse than costly furniture, 
fine equipage, or extravagant and high living. 
It is agreed that all these are great and crying 
evils, and the persons who are guilty of them 
will greatly endanger their salvation. This way 
of getting off however, will not stand the scru- 
tiny of the day of judgment. ‘God is not mock- 
ed.’ It will be no excuse for us in comforming 
to the world in one thing, to say that others con- 
formed in other things. The trifler will receive 
his reward, the slanderer and mischief maker 
his also; the man, who spends his money for 
costly furniture and equipage, and pampers his 
own body by extravagant living, whilst the poor 
are suffering around him, has no claim to the 
character of a christian, and can never enter the 
christian’s heaven without repentance. These 
plain and old fashioned Methodist remarks will 
not be very palatable to the worldly minded pro- 
fessor, or the dandy like minister; and will prob- 
ably call forth a sneer or an expression of con- 
tempt from such. Let him however remember 
that ‘‘there is a day coming, which shall burn as 
an oven, and allthe proud, and all that do wick- | 
edly, shall be as stubble,’’: &¢, It is.a lamen- 
table fact, that too many of us, who profess to | 
come out from the world, and,to! be the:follow- 


ant to an institution like this? , Even in places’ 


of Christ,.are, not 80 devout, exemplary,and 
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practical as we ought to be. Some indulge in to our elder brethren. 


one indiscretion, and some in another. Some 
of us conform to the world in our conversation, 
and are not careful that our speech be seasoned 
with salt; administering grace to the hearers.— 
Some of us are seeking to follow the world in 
our manners, in our dress, our furniture, and 
our living, not remembering that the rich man 
in hell was reminded of his good things in this 
life, as a justification for his punishment; and the 
only offence mentioned in his case, was that he 
was “clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day.” Others of us are free 
from the offences already enumerated; but are 
laying up for ourselves treasures on earth, con- 
trary to the express commandment of our Sa- 
viour, whilst our minister and his family may be 
-unprovided for; or whilst our neighbors are in 
verty and distress, without fire or clothing to 
hoop them from the inclemencies of the season; 
or food to prevent them from suffering the pain- 
ful sensations of hunger. If we be guilty of 
any of these things, we shall generally find we 
have not much relish for prayer, or the other du- 
ties of religion; and that worldly things crowd 
out spiritual. There are some persons who 
live daily in the practice of some of the things 
we have mentioned, and yet think themselves 
Christians, and seem to be honest and sincere 
in their professions. There gre others, who can 
get in a passion and use harsh and bitter lan- 
guage to their neighbors, their servants, and 
other members of their families, and yet go on 
their way rejoicing. Are these persons deceiv- 
ed, or does the Bible mean what it purports to 
mean? Do we understand its commands and 
its prohibitions? We should rather hope that 
Bu rsons repent; but if they repented, would 
not hey be careful afterwards to abstain from 
such practices? Some of the advocates for fash- 
ionable dress say that fashionable clothing is 
warmer or cooler as the case may be, in winter 
or summer; but why do they continually change 
with the wicked, and why not keep o.e com- 
fortable fashion? Christians should be neat, 
clean and comfortable, but should not be ex- 
travagant or foolishly gay. Some of the fashions 
are neither modest nor becoming, and yet we see 
ofessed christians arrayed in them. It is ad- 
mitted frankly that the subject of dress, of fur- 
niture, &&c.is one of great difficulty, and that it 
would be impossible to enter into all the details 
suitable to every case and condition. The time 
however once was, when Methodist ministers 
and Methodist people were different from the 
world in their manners, in their conversation, 
and in their dress. Now it is ofien a fruitless 
effort in company—aye, and even in church, to 
ascertain who are the professors of religion.— 
We see some of them enter the sanctuary with 
as much parede, and as little devotion, as any 
other people. Ifthe watchmen do not give the 
alarm in such circumstances, will not the loss of 
the souls of the people be charged to their ac- 
count; or their blood be on their skirts? If they 
do sound the alarm, may not the people some- 
tumes say, *‘Physician heal thyself?” I do not 
wish to be understoud as alluding to our own 
church exclusively in these remarks, or to say 
that all professing Christians are censurable.— 
t ar be it from me. I believe the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church to be as free from these faults as 
aity other; and I rejoice to know, that there are 
many Christians in all the churches, who are 
‘devout, and “who have not defiled their gar- 
nents.” | 
* Methodist Protestants belong to a new church 
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Let us seek after with 
diligence, deep and fervent piety; and shew to 
the world that we have not set up our Ebenezer 
here; but are journeying to the land of promise. 
Let none of us suppose that we have time to 
loiter by the way. Death is at hand, and we 
shall soon be translated from earth to all the re- 
alities of eternity. Then we shall have done 
with all these things which now delight us, and 
lead us astray. Our forms will moulder and dis- 
solve in corruption. Our eyes will be closed on 
all earth’s beauties, and on the friends we love. 
Our hearts will have ceased to flutter and beat, 
and all earthly joys will have passed away for- 
ever. We shall then be with our departed friends 
and brethren in glory, and with Christ our liv- 
ing head; or we shall be numbered with the 
transgressors and be in hell. These reflections 
should arouse us to action. The young and 
middle aged as well as the old are interested.— 
Death has proved himself to be no respecter of 
persons, and many, very many young persons 
have died unexpectedly. The year which has 
just ended has carried with it a number of our 
friends into eternity. Ministers and members 
of every age have died. The year which has 
just commenced will close the probation of ma- 
ny more of us. Letus watch therefore that we 
enter not into temptation. Let us unite heart- 
ily in praying the Lord to-send us great pros- 
perity this year, and to guide and direct the do- 
ings of our annual aud general conferences,— 
Let each man and each woman in the church, 
seek after greater attainments in religion, and 
all will be well. 

Eastern Shore of Maryland, Jan. 30, 1834. 


LITERARY. 


Translated For the Methodist Protestant. 


Course of French Literature, professed 4] M. 
Vilemain, of the faculty of letiers in aris, 
Translated.—Report of England and France— 
Respective influence of the two Literatures upon 
each other— Moral and social state of England 
at the commencement of the 18th century—Let- 
ters there were less attended to, and less - 
ful, than in France at the same time— Revival 
of poetic and religious sentiment —Thompson— 
Young— Characters of these two poets. 


(Concluded from page 46.) 


It is not gentlemen, that this poem which has 
excited so much admiration in France,and whose 
impressions, is preserved in the verse of more 
than one modern poet, it is not, say I, that 
this poetry appears to me the most true, the 
most natural of poetry, that this grief so pro- 
found appears to me, even the most true, of all 
the griefs, in the forms that it can employ. It 
seems, that it belongs tothe most profound sen- 
liments, notto be so verbose. Although. chris- 
tian civilization, has developed in man senti- 
ments, which polytheistic antiquity had neglect- 
ed, or rather which polytheistic antiquity did 
notreach; although religion has added a cord of 
sorrow on our souls, it yet seems that true grief 
has notinvented many words. 

When Young, reflecting upon the frailty of 
our nature, upon this life so perishable, upon 
those hopes so often disappointed,upon all those 
common places, which are frightfully true, he 
eloquently exclaims, ‘‘Where is the dust, that has 
not lived!” but I do not think that it was neces- 
sary to employ two hundred verses to repeat un- 


anid ace calipd reformers, let us vet an example 


so much force and originality. 


der all the forms what he had already said, with 


All this mythology of sleep, of spectres, of 
dreams, of night upon her car of ebony, invoked 
by Young, touches me less than the simple 
verses of Gilbert, dying in a hospital, poor, with- 
out succour, deprived even of reputation, “An 
unhappy guest at the banquet of life, I appear- 
ed for a day; I die; I die—and over the tomb, to 
which I slowly come, no one will turn aside to 
weep; farewell fields, that I love; farewell soft 
verdure; farewell smiling exiles of the groves; 
shy pavillion of man, admirable nature, for the 
last time, farewell.” 

Here, the expressions have nothing forced, the 


sentiments are much more true, and the grief, 
much more eloquent. 


Behold my objection to Young. He has a 
strong and monotonous imagination, he is a 
melancholy and facticious writer, he is singular- 
ly daring, he is English, he was born under the 
sky of Shakspeare; like him, he jests upon the 
tombs, he conducts death to a ball, (the French 
translator has surpassed,) Young dressed death 


in pompous ornaments, | believe has even made 
him dance. 


But after this caprice of the imagination, this 
preternatural melancholy, he resumes a monoto- 
nous pomp, and the same ideas return gloomily 
and tediously developed. 

The literary moral of these reflections is, that 
satiety kills; is, that in every thing, there ought 
to be sobriety of taste; is, that the passion of 
grief ought not to be pressed more than any 
other; is, that it suffices to shew, to indicate, to 
explain at once, in a manner strong and true, 
and that the soul ought not to be dragged upon 
the vice of the same idea. Iam convinced that 
the glory of Young, which has declined in Eng- 
land, will decline still more, and that the pro- 
ductions, in which they shall renew this sepul- 
cheral monotony, will fail to restore it; for to 
touch the sowl of man it is necessary to move 
it, not to fatigue it. 

All times, have mind, and passion, the mind 
alone acts in the ordinary affairs of active life. 
Itis passion, which produces great thoughts.— 
The miud makes the man, who acts upon the 
scene of the world; passion makes poets, great 
men and philosophers themselves. The pas- 
sion of faith, ([ ask pardon for this expression;) 
the religious sentiment elevates or depress the 
passion; control the soul of Fenelon, of Bossuet, 
they become to them their eloquence. In the 
fourth century there were in the works of chris- 
tians, something of a new passion, an insatiable 
curiosity upon the destinies of man, a disdain 
of the earth, a leaping forth towards heaven.— 
It is this that glows in the works of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Augustin. At the end of the 
18th century, under another form, it is the same 
distaste of common life, the same hope of I 
know not what perfection. It is finally, every 
thing at once, the and the fatigue 
which rules the soul. I believe, then, that these 
true and real emotions of nature, being no more 
a passion of the closet,must necessarily commu- 
nicate themselves to poetry, and that the ele- 
vated and true in the arts of imagination, in elo- 
quence, in poetry, cannot appear without being 
marked by this character. 


I shall not prolong this parallel, it suffices for 
the commencement of a critic, to be perfected by 
yourtaste. It cannot be denied, for a moment, 
that Thompson had genius; but when we com- 


a his superabundant riches, to that purity of 


irgilian taste, to that imagination at once, so 


poetic and so reserved, we feel what distance 


separates this diffuse poetry, we say not from 
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classic poetry; but from Greek poetry. They re- 
semble it, as a Greek statue so elegant and live- 
ly, expressing force and motion, only by its atti- 
tude, resemble those statues of Judea, in which 
the artist has multiplied the arms to signify 
strength. It is the soul which does every thing 
in the Greek production, and it is so to speak, 
the material representation, that would say eve- 
ry thing, in the works of Asia. Such is the 
difference between the two kinds of poetry, the 
one is as simple and as true, as he is strony and 
natural, and the other supplies the truth and the 
simplicity by a surcharge of ornament, and will 
suffer nothing to escape; for this reason, it has 
not the instinct, and the good fortune to find that 
which could supply every thing, and satisfy the 
imagination. 

What is then the beauty, which nevertheless 
charms in the verses of Thompson? They are 
certain transports of soul. It is a passion, a 
truth of sentiment to the fields, and a truth of 
religious sentiment. It is no common poet who 
commences the description of winter thus: 

“See them quickly come beloved darkness, 
propitious shades! how often in the morning of 
my life, when nourished by innocent soliude, 
have I sung nature in ceaseless exstacy. How 
often have I not wandered with delight in the 
midst of tempests, pressing the snows of our 
mountains, myself as pure, as white as they.” 

There is a sentiment in this candid and pur- 
itan piety; there is something of this naive ex- 
altation of the Scotch, that animates by the love 
of country, of a country of the North, by the 
recollection attached to this rude climate, and 
to these solitary mountains, and which supplies 
by the religious sentiment that which fails in 
those imperfect scenes of nature. 


Under the clear sky of the South, religion is 
too often a formality—under the sky of the 
North, it is something more serious, more melan- 
choly. As the material spectacle of the world 
is not beautiful enough to seduce, to arrest the 
eyes, a man elevates himself towards his Crea- 
tor, whom he sees not in these sad aspects, in 
these black and angry clouds, which seem to 
interpose between his God and him. 

From the time of Thompson all the world has 
been melancholy, all the world has heard the 
roar of the winds, the swelling torrents precip- 
tating themselves; but the, poetic creation, be- 
long to those, who have first rendered with force 
these impressions, or rather, they belong to 
those, who prove them sti!l, for whether this 
kind of impression is more limited, more mo- 
notonous itsell, there is nevertheless such pow- 
er in truth, that even upon subjects the most 
restrained, the actual, iinmediate, and personal 
emotion render you original. 


It is not necessary to tell you, that the parts 
of the poem of Thompson, in which he has 
celebrated aspects less novel to us, in which he 
is arrested upon a nature less accidental, if itis 
permitted to speak thus, have much less charm, 
and power; yet he always has a passion, the love 
of country. There are twenty places in his 
poem, where he recollects the gory of England, 
the fleets which in the time of Elizabeth, sought 
the north passage, the thoughts of this country, 
so powerful in the arts, so industrious, so able, 
so active in ils liberty, his soul is exalted, and 
he suffers to escape expressions full of force and 
= But above all, the gravity of his re- 

igious seutiments so mingled with his thoughts, 
and consecrated to his descriptions. 
Has he detailed with all the richness of a 
picturesque imagination the accidents of winter, 
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|and as the symptoms of that death of nature.— 
He pauses, and in a pious melancholy compares 
this spectacle to the end itself of man. But 
from the midst of the ice, and of destruction he 
predicts the spring time as an image of the re- 
surrection of beings, as a feeble aurora of the 
eternal day, which ought to be the spring time 
of the world, of this second creation, which, 
when this terrestrial globe will have passed away, 
all souls shall appear before God, and their vir- 
tues or their vices following, shall summon them 
to rewards or punishments. 

The poetry here, seems to take the language 
of the christian clan, ennobled by Bossuet.— 
This language, enthusiastic and sublime, is in 
England unknown to the preachers. The priest 
there, seems to be afraid to call up the terrors 
of the imagination to rely upon the faith. He 
reasons, and paints not; he does not essay as 
Bossuet with a terrifying detail, the progressive 
work of the tomb. The English poetry has 
seized upon this railery of our sacred eloquence. 

The immateriality and immortality of the soul, 
death, the tomb, the eternal resurrection, were 
the meditation of these English poets, who have 
feebly imitated the forms of our theatre. This 
character already marked in Thompson, is yet 
more sensible in Young, and makes the glory of 
the only one of his works that he has published. 
These two writers have in other points more 
than one agreement. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Socrates is a favorite character in Grecian 
biography. The friends of monarchial govern- 
ment regard him as a moral martyr sacrificed by 
the democracy of Athens. Aristophenes intro- 
duced him upon the stage as an object for pub- 
lic ridicule. Did the common people first move 
in this business? This seems improbable, if not 
incredible. The immediate rivals of Socrates 
were the Sophists. The commedian perhaps re- 
garded him as a kind of new Sophist. There 
are passages in the comedy of the clouds,which 
favour this conjecture. How did the magistrates 
and the priesthood stand affected? Were they 
favorable, or unfavorable to the new philosopher, 
and his philosophy? It can hardly be supposed 
that they were indifferent spectators? Did they 
take no part, no interest in a case of Atheism, 
and for corrupting the youth? How could they 
be neuter in a case of such importance? The 
enemies of the fickle populace of Athens, as 
they call them, are silent on this point. We 
cannot help suspecting that the people were act- 
ed upon, before they acted. And as it seems 
reasonable, that the priests did not first embrace 
any innovation, which might affect religion or 
the government, may it not be conjectured, that 
in such a prosecution they would be slow to in- 
terfere, if they did not lead the way. 

Jt is the opinion of certain learned inen, that 
Socrates was a philosophical reformer; but if so 
he must have been an innovator, unless indeed 
he merely aimed to refute old opinions, without 
offering any new ones to supply their place. 

M. Cousin says, that Socrates was the first 
who taught publicly at Athens the identity of 
person and action; or that distinguished, as he 
says, between the me, and the not me. In the 
images of the gods, either nature was personi- 
fied, or the arms and legs were connected with 
the human body so as not to express or signify 
voluntary action; but that the Socratic school 
produced an image of Minerva, standing, and 


‘his disciples, Plato and Zenophon 
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sword, to signify the power of veluntary loco- 
motion, and of defensive and offensive action. 

If indeed Socrates did so teach, so as to be- 
gin to liberate the minds of his disciples, from 
the old dogma, \hat the universe is God; he may 
well be regarded among the Greeks, as the fath- 
er of a new philosophy. But we know little or 
nothing, about this famous man, save through 
; and it is 
sometimes matter of doubt whether he puts the 
words into their mouths, or they into his. They 
were probably both initiated, and would be ob- 
noxious to death for revealing any secrets or 
mysteries; in addition to this, they were suffi- 
ciently admonished of their danger by the fate 
of their beloved master. May it not, then be 
doubted whether they told the whole truth? 


M. Cousin conceives that the philosophy of 


Socrates is the true key to the age of Pericles; 


that but for the former the great improvements 
of the latter would probably, not have been. It 
is certain, however, that no material change of 
principle has yet taken place among the Bra- 
mins. There may be, therefore, some truth, in 
the conjecture, that the Socratic doctrine of 
icentity, might have onened the way to many 
changes in the arts. The influence of the doc- 
trine of fatality as believed by the Turks, is in 
some respects a parallel. A people who either 
do not understand their own voluntary powers, 
or are restrained by their religious considera- 
tions from using them, must remain stationary. 
The descendants of the’ancient sects, who yet 
remain unmixed,shew the tendency and strength 
of this kind of influence. The ancestors of t 
unmixed Irish, of the highlanders of Scotland, 
the Welch, and of the lower Britons in France, 
were Celtic, and were from time immemorial 
subject to the Druids, a race of priests, in many 
respects like the Hindoo Bramins; and their de- 
scendants, to this day, shew a marked aversion 
to improvements of any kind. 


On this subject of the identity of person and 
action, Christians have much interest. It con- 
cerns us to know whether it be a doctrine of the 
bible, and if so, whether Moses derived it from 
the ancient Bramins. Did Moses make any dis- 
tinction between the me and not me; between the 
me, or the J, who am conscious of my own 
thoughts and actions, and of those beings of 
whose thoughts and actions I am not conscious? 

The decalogue, seems of itself sufficient to 
settle all controversy on this point. “I am the 
Lord, thy God, who brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt,” &c. The distinct identity of 
God and man, in opposition to the notion, that 
the universe is God, is the basis of this whole 
system. As Christians then we are not indebt- 
ed to Socrates fur the conception of personal 
identity. But this does not invalidate the value 
of the services of Socrates to those who had 
not Moses and the Prophets for teachers and 
instructors. All the world has been struck with 
the contrast betwixt Grecian art, and all other 
ancient arts. Now if we may believe the modern 
eulogists of Socrates, all this was effected, by 
the influence of hig doctrine, and the example 
of the statue of Minerva, above alluded to over 
the mind of the Greeks, that is, art ceased to be 
monstrous, when the images of the gods ceased 
to be so. There can indeed be little room to 
doubt, that a people schooled as the ancients 
were, in systems of religious symbols, could 
make but little improvement in the arts, without 
some daring innovator to give an example. It 
does not seem to have been the. intention of 


holding, in one hand a shield, and in the other a 


Socrates to destroy idolatry. And he seems not 
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to have been an Atheist in the same sense,as Epi- 
curus. We differ from those who charge the Athe- 
nian populace with the death of Socrates. We 
suspect the case to have had some points of re- 
semblance to the death of one greater than Soc- 
rates. We know that those who cried crucify 
him! did but echo the words of their prompters. 
But whatever doubts there may be about the 
real cause Of the death of the philosopher, or 
whether there be any truth in the conjecture 
that there were secret agents behind the scene; 
it is certain that the name of Socrates has long 
been, and is still associated with great and im- 
portant improvements in the arts and sciences 
of human life. The most valuable remains of 
ancient Greek philosophy belong to the Socratic 
school, and have been honored with the title of 
the Socratica Chartae. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THOUGHTS ON THE INFIDEL CONTROVERSY. 


The public discussion between Mr, Owen and P 


Mr. Campbell, in the City of Cincinnati, is still 
fresh in our memory. In looking over the book 
containing the matter in debate, we do not per- 
ceive that any formal statement is made of the 

inciples of the great infidel schools. Was Mr. 

wen an Epicurean, or a Hobbist, or a French 
Materialist? We may perhaps collect the answer 
from his propositions. Did Mr. Owen support 
his propositions by the same arguments, as Gas- 
sendi, or Hobbs, or Canabis, and the other ma- 
terialists of the same school? or were his argu- 
ments weaker or stronger than theirs?’ We know 
from the testimony of the Epicureans them- 
selves, and all the Materialiste, that they exclude 
from their mind all belief of the existence of 
soul or spirit. They hold that there is nothing 
but matter in the universe. The old Jewish se- 
ducers belonged to this sect of philosophers.— 
Many of the leading men in the Roman empire. 
belonged to it. Their opinions prevailed great- 
phe ngland after the restoration of Charles II. 

e writings of Voltaire and others, made it 
popular in France, and in many parts of the 
continent of Europe. In this cuuntry, the 
immediate disciples of Voltaire, are seemingly 
more numerous than those of the old English 
masters. All the schools in Paris, and many 
parts of France, are furnished with books, or 
editions of books, by the most learned of the 
Materialists. 

Now, how could Mr. Campbell, or any body 
else, have convinced Mr. Owen or any Epicu- 
rean, or Materialist, of the truth of the bible or 
christianity, without first producing in their 
minds a conviction of the existence of God and 
the soul. 

_ ‘These remarks do not pertain to Mr. Camp- 
bell alone. Many of the writers and preachers, 
who have entered the lists, seem not to be aware 
of the importance of pressing their opponents 
back upon their own first principles. Let it be 
supposed for argument’s sake, that the bible and 
christianity could be proved to be human inven- 
tions, would it follow as a necessary conse- 
quence that Materialism is true? Prove the non- 
existence of God and the soul; prove that every 
being in the universe is material, or that there 
1s nothing but matter? Surely not, But mark 
the consequence of assuming, or believing ma- 
terialism. Though it were altogether false and 
illusory, this belief must shield the mind against 
all argument in favor of a revelation, and a re- 
ligion founded upon revelation. The infidel 
writer in this country, seem not to find it to 
heir account to take for a title of a publication; 
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“In favor of Epicurianism or Materiaiism;’’ or to. 
prove that there is nothing in the universe but 
matter; neither God, Angel, or Spirit. A great- 
er man of former times did not so. 

Lucricus, confessed that Epicurus was his 
master, and extolled him as the first of the 
Greeks who taught the doctrine of materialism. 

But was not Epicurus a virtuous man, and a 
friend of virtue? So say his disciples. But if it 
be true, it is not proof that his doctrine was 
true. Error does not always present itself in 
the name and dress of vice. In the days of St. 
Paul, one of the lessons which seems to have 
been current in the Epicurean school was let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. And is it 
not still a favorite one? We say not, that the 
master himself or any particular disciple was a 
glutton, or drunkard; but that if any moralist 
should be so, the system could offer no moral 
motive to correct or reform the vice. 

Epicurus endeavored to support his belief by 
hysical hypothesis? He arranged his eternal, 
infinite, and indestructable matter into a world. 
But the experimental philosophers even of his 
own sion of modern times have long since 
found his theory false and useless. All the proof 
is still wanting, which is necessary to demon- 
strate, that there is nothing but matter in the 
universe. 

At is true indeed, that, if they could prove the 
bible to be an human invention they might re- 
gard this as a great step towards their ultimate 
object. Urdoubtedly the bible stands in their 
way. But is it not disingeneous on the part of 
Christians to take all the burden of proof upon 
themselves, and demand none from their antag- 
onists? The trath is, that infidels are not satis- 
fied, they labor day and nightto supply the lack 
of evidence. They subject matter to the test of 
fire and water, and all sorts of melancholy op- 
erations to extort from it that secret, which they 
have assumed as a substitute for spirit. It is 
due, however to these indefatigable gentlemen, 
to acknowledge, that when in this pursuit they 
found out any thing useful they commend it to 
man for his present benefit, and go on still in 
the pursuit of that anticipated mysterious some- 


thing that produces thought without the aid of 
God and the sou!? 


There are infidel publications without their 
true title, which do more harm than the age of 
reason under its proper name, for they are read 
before their character and tendency is well 
known. Would it not be rendering an accep- 
table service to religion, if its learned friends, 
who are competent to the task, should advertise 
the religious public of the infidel publications, 
which have their mark, as it were in the hand 
instead of the forehead. It is presumable, that 
a majority of the proselytes to infidelity, were at 
first unwary of the end the writer whom they 
read meant to conductthem. Who first begins 


to read, to find proofs, that there is neither God 
nor soul? 


Bunyan had a native turn for wit and repar- 
tee, which appears in the following story. To- 
wards the close of his imprisonment, a Quaker 
called on him, probably hoping to make a con- 
vert of the author of the Pilgrim. He thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘Friend John, I am come with a 
message from the Lord, and after having 
searched for thee in half the prisons in Eng- 
land, I am glad that I have found thee at last.’ 
“If the Lord hath sent thee,” sarcastically re- 
turned Bunyan, ‘‘youneed not have taken so 
much pains to find out, for the Lord knows that 


I have been a prisoner in Bedford goal these 
twelve years past.” 


MISCELLANY. 


Nantan, Feb. 17th, 1828. 
ARREST OF A BAND OF ROBBERS. 
(Translated from the French, for M. Protestant.) 


Behold an exact relation of a very singular event. 


A wagoner ofthe Department of Ain, ha- 
bitually making the route from Bourg to Geneva, 
was near this last city, when a poor woman pre- 
sented herself to him, appearing to be harrassed 
with fatgiue, and asked him earnestly for a 
place in a corner of his cart, to enable her to 
reach the gates of Geneva before night. The 
wagoner who well knew that the unfortunate 
woman ran the risk of being overpowered by the 
rigiorous cold of the night, if she should be sur- 
prised upon the great road at the close of the 
day, made no difficulty in giving to her a bundle 
of straw, by the side of that which he occupied. 
The traveller mounted, muttered a few short 
thanks, laid her fatifwed body in the bottom of 
the vehicle, and slept; after—having the care 
however to shelter herself from the cold with 
the straw and the hay, and drawing over her face 
the cape of her mantle, soon the manner of her 
breathing announced to the good driver, that 
his passenger was enjoying a profound repose, 
so he did not propose to her to walk, in order to 
ease the horses, in the rapid ascent of a moun- 
tain not far from Geneva. 

Arriving in the plain, he drew to him the 
shoe which held. one of the wheels of the ve- 
hicle, and without taking pains to hang it up 
according to custom, he threw it rapidly into 
the body of the cart. Getting out at the gate of 
the city, he called the poor traveller aloud, to 
let her know that her journey was at an end, and 
that she should alight ; many times he repeated 
his notice without having any answer, impa- 
tient, he placed one foot upon one of the 
wheels, and holding himself by the hand, he 
seized with the other, the legs of the woman 
which he drew to him with littletespect, crying 
out to her all the while, good woman! good wo- 
man! gonow—but the good woman unmoved 
answered no more, she did not even breathe. 
The driver began to suspect some misfortune, 
he leaped into the cart—he shook the woman 
strongly, and he then discovered that he held 
only a dead body. A physician is immediately 
called, followed by a civil officer. They proved 
that a violent stroke, struck upon the head was 
the cause of her death, this stroke is in part by 
the hand of the driven, it is by the shoe of the 
vehicle thrown imprudently, that has struck the 
temple of the unfortunate. Thus then the 
pity of this good man is become the cause of an 
involuntary murder—he already reproaches 
himself for having been too compassionate. In 
the meanwhile they proceed to the examination 
of the woman, and suddenly the exclamation of 
surprise is heard: Oh/ said the officers, lady— 
womun, is a man. My God! cries another, she 
has a poignard! look! the pistols! They con- 
tinued the examination, and at the bottom of a 
pocket, they discovered a letter, which directed 
the pretended woman to find herself at mid- 
night this same evening, at a gate of a chateau, 
near Geneva, with promises of good succour, 
and great hope of plunder. | 

The~night descended upon the lake; under 
the favour of these shades, the gens d’armes 
placed themselves in ambuscade around the in- 
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tended chateau, and forthwith, nine individuals 
very near were seized and 

. hey awake every one in the chateau, 
and the proprietor, an old man very rich learns 
all at once, that he had run the greatest danger, 
and that he had been saved by the imprudence 
It is said that in his discovery, 
the lord of the manor has granted to his deliverer 
It appears after the exami- 
nation demanded by the magistrates of those of 
Nantan, that a gally slave of this arondisment, 


boun 


of a wagoner. 


a pension for life. 


figured among the brigands. 


RECREATION. 


‘What kind of amusement may be safely re- 
commended?” . 

None, it should be answered, which will ne- 
cessarily injure ourselves; none which demands 
the banishment from our minds of the great pur- 
poses and duties, and of the solemn destination 
of human life; none moreover, which must be 
enjoyed at the expense of others’ peace or wel- 
‘fare; none therefore, whose essential food is 
‘vanity, whose sole object is a selfish gratifica- 
‘tion, or whose highest success is a triumph over 


ignorance or indigence, over any defects of 


sense, beauty or fortune, which may be attached 
to our associates. We are allowed no pleasures 
which surrender the birthright of inte!lect that 
Heaven has bestowed upon us, and degrade us 


to the condition of brutes, nor any degree of 


sensual indulgence that will obscure the clear- 


ness of our conceptions or enfeeble the vigor of 


our faculties. Weare allowed no pleasure that 
assail the honor or peace, the conscience or vir- 
tue, of our neighbor. 

‘ Nor are we obliged to resort to such enter- 
tainment. Weare not driven to the company 
of those who sit late at the wiue, or of those 
who are chained to the gaming board, and who 
though they call it pleasure, are working out a 
harder task than that of the slave at the oar. 
We are not compelled to enter the lists with 
those votaries of fashion whose illustrious ambi- 
tion it is to rival each other in splendid dresses or 
equipages; or those votaries of sport, whose glo- 
rious enthusiasm hangs upon the whip and spur. 
- There are pleasures, simp!e, pure and ration- 
al, which tread lightly upon the bosom of tae 


earth, and leave no stain upon the fair works of 


Gop—pleasures, which need not the aid of bus- 
tle or show to set them off—which are noise- 
less, because they are full of satisfaction. They 
are abroad in the green fields of summer. They 
are pleasures that build their sanctuary amid the 
scenes of home. They wander in the regions 
of knowledge, and literature, and taste. They 
linger in the interviews of friendship, and friend- 
ly conversations. They waken and echo to the 
harmonies of music. Of such pleasures,nature, 
and life, and society are full.—Christian Exam. 


The name ‘York,’ after having been transfer- 
red from Europe to America, with the prefix of 
‘New,’ is about to be transplanted from Ameri- 
ca to Africa. The New York City Colonization 
Society, with the concurrence of the parent 
Board, have determined to “form a settlement 
on Christian principles at Cape Mount, or some 
other eligible point on the coast of Africa,’ to 
be called ‘New York.’ The co-operation of the 
‘ State Society is expected in prosecuting the en- 
terprise. Qur readers are doubtless aware that 
the Maryland Colonization Society are about to 
plant a Colony at Cape Palmas, two or three 


NEW YORK IN LIBERIA. 


hundred miles south of Liberia, to bear the name 
of Maryland. A chain of colonies along the 
coast is perhaps the best and only way to secure 
the entire abolition of the Slave Trade. It also 
suggests the readiest method of extending the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity throagh- 
out a vast continent, now sunk in all the dark- 
hess and degradation of heathenism. 


UNCOMMON VISITER. 


On Wednesday morning, a large seal, or sea 
dog, was discovered between our docks, sport- 
ing and careering with as much apparent inde- 
pendence as though he» were entirely at heme. 
Several muskets were discharged at him, with- 
out effect—owing perhaps to the rigidity of 
his skin. His object probably, was to bring ‘the 
compliments of the season’ to our townsmen— 
not dreaming that a ball would be given on the 
occasion.— Nantucket Enq. 

A London correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce states that the House of Baring and 
Brothers are embarking largely in the China 
trade, and have adopted the American mode of 
getting rid of the consumption of spirituous |i- 
quors during the voyage. Coffee is to be the 
only liquor which will be allowed to be drank. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Brother Harrod,—The annexed.extract-of a 
letter, received a few days since from my son 
at Yale College, contains a tribute to departed 
worth. Also the pleasing intelligence of the 
writer's conversion to Gop, through the instru- 
mentality of a Bible presented by his mother.— 
Yours, &c. 

“And Dr. Emry has gone—yes, well do I re- 
collect him—his fine countenance—venerable 
appearante—his engaging smile—his polite- 
ness and affability—his intelligent conversation 
—his ingenuous actions—his fervent heavenly 
piety, are as vivid before my mind, as though I 
yesterday enjoyed the inestimable pleasure of 
his society. The church as you have remark- 
ed has truly sustained a loss, he has left a ‘‘va- 
cuum,”’ which will never be filled. I know of no 
man whose conversation so replete with science 
and refinement, I so much delighted to enjoy. 
But why this descant upon his merits, they are 
engraven upon the hearts of his relations, 
friends and acquaintances—they are inscribed 
upon the church’s history, and though his body 
dwells in the dust, and the cold clods of the val- 
ly cover his venerable form, his soul has flown 
to a region of beatitude, where he has attained 
that immaculate purity of enjoyment, the for- 
taste of which he cherished on earth, and will 
forever enjoy the presence of that Gop, whom, 
when on earth, he delighted to serve—that hope 
which hovered about his death bed has not mis- 
led him, his 

“Faith is sweetly lost in sight, 
And Hope in full supreme delight, 
And everlasting love.”’ 


For such aman to die is truly gain—why 
should his relatives drop the tear of grief? do 
they weep because he has reached the haven of 
eternal repose ?—because the winds and storms 
ofa boisterous life shall no longer buffet him!— 
because the billows of ‘affliction and disease, 
shall no longer dash against his frail barque ?— 
rather let them rejoice and thank Gop that his 
providence: spared him so long,, and took him 


when life may be called troublesome, that he 


‘‘Youask me if I have found the pear! of great 


price. Yes, F trust, Lampconverted. When in 
the ofthe Paalmist, ‘I stood 
upon slippery-rocks and fiery billows rolling be- 
neath,’ was standing upom:the crumb- 
ling verge of eternity, fast ready to.step off into 
the bottomless pit, Gop of his merey caught my 
arm, and taught me to recover my steps, and 
now feel determined through the assistance of 
his grace to live to his glory.” 

To his mother he writes, ‘‘very dear Mother, 
I write to thank you for the bible you gave me, 
it has been the instrument in Gop’s hand of my 
conversion, I have often taken it up and laid it 
down without reading, but the hour of reflection 
came—and while I reclined on my pillow at 
night, or sat down at evening to review past 
scenes, your injunction ‘‘read it for my sake,” 
sounded in my ears, I did read until I saw that 
my sins were dragging me down to hell, and 
unless I extricated myself I must perish. Oh! 
could the feeble pen portray, or the scanty pa- 
per contain my feelings, you should _— = 


OBITUARY 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Dear Brother Harrod,——Permit me the privi- 
lege of the following brief obituary notice in 
your useful Journal, the Methodist Protestant, 
and oblige the friends of the deceased, among 
whom was the writer of this article. . 
Tuomas F, Norris. 


Died at Malden, on the 23d ultimo, Benja- 
min Porter, aged 26 years. The deceased was 
one of the first fruits of the organization of an 
associated Methodist Church, in Malden, Mass. 
and obtained hope in the winter of 1829, ’30. 
On duly weighing the merits of the controversy 
beiween the two bodies of Methodists in that 
town, he finally united himself with the seced- 
ing interest, and continued an exemplary and 
faithful member of the Protestant Methodist 
Church till the day of his death. He was one 
of the most useful and promising members of 
that church, and was early elected one of its 
leaders, which office he held when he died; he 
was remarkable for his zeal and fidelity ‘in the 
performance of the duties of that responsible 
oflice; he made it matter of conscience often to 
see all the members of his class, and personal- 
ly to inquire of their prosperity, and what cause 
might have hindered them from attending its 
regular meetings—-and on all occasions when 
the minister could not be present, he was able 
to say “Ll am sure brother Benjamin will be 
there:’”’ and we may truly say that in the death 
of this excellent young man, the church has 
sustained a loss that will not soon be repaired. 
His remains were interred on Sunday the 26th 
inst. followed by a widowed and grief-worn 
mother, with the surviving brother and sisters, 
also the Rev. Mr. Hambleton, a clergyman of 
the M. E. Church, the husband of one of the 
sisters, with nearly the entire church and con- 
gregation of which he was a member; after 
funeral services and a short sermon suited to the 
occasion, in the chapel, by the writer of this 
article, his body was consigned to the house ap- 
pointed for all living, ‘dust to dust—-ashes to 
ashes—earth to earth,” but not without confi- 
dent hope, that it should be restored ‘in the re- 
surrection of the just, and that ‘in that auspici- 
ous and triumphant morning, we should again 


to the bloom and vigour of immcrtal youth.” 


has translated him from the infirmeties of age, 


| meet and rejoice with him we so tenderly loved 
here. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Methodist Protestant, 


HELL. 


Awake, O harp of melancholy tone! 
And echo round the deep, protracted groan, 
Which fills and lives perpetual in that place, 
Where dwell the subjects of he poe grace. 
Farewell, sweet muse, who my soul above, 
To sing of pleasure and eternal love! 
Spirit of gloom! my sinking heart inspire, 
Let horror strike the soul- phere lyre! 
My trembling voice, Almighty , sustain, 
Nor let this effort prove entirely vain, 
Let the bright beamings of thy justice awe 
Whom love has failed, with silken cords, to draw. 


O! wretched souls by justice doom’d to dwell, 
Beneath the blighting penalties of he!!! 
The wrath of God their dread horizon clouds: 
The mist of darkness a)! their vision shrouds. 
The angry thunders of a broken Jaw, 
Heard now with terror and absorbing awe, 
The worm that dies not, and the quenchless fire, 
Kindled to tempest by Jehovah's ire— 
These sketch the fearful outlines of their doom! 
And fill their souls with all-desponding gloom' 
Around their hearts, with scorpion venom, twines 
Unpardon’'d guilt. In ever-living lines, 
Dark as was chaos, ere the infant Sun 
To flame amid the silver spheres begun, 
ap out before their vain retreating eyes, 

e awful volume of their history lies! 
No rest from pain their writhing spirits know! 
Their only voice the doleful tones of woe! 
Now they believe the truths they once despis’d— 
Not fabi’d now, nor cunningly devis'd, 
The book of God they deem; no truth more plain, 
Taught by the dreadful argument of pain! 
Nor need they now the preacher's voice to tell 
The fearful, awful certainty of hell. 
They see it—fee] it— fierce thro’ ev'ry vein 
And quiv’ring fibre shoots the fiery pain! 
With ceaseless torrent on their deathless souls, 
The sullen wave of dark perdition rolls! 
All round their doleful residence, despair, 
With wings of — t, broods eternal there! 
Down, down they sink, beneath the vengeful rod, 
And fierce displeasure of Almighty God! 


Ob horrid future! Yet divinely true; 
And all this vengeance to their crimes how due! 
God they cyte trampled on his word, 
His counsel slighted, edged his glittering sword, 
And fore'd their way thro’ mercy, grace, and love, 
Striving to waft them to the climes above! 
They sought damnation! and, O! death tw tell! 
They pass'd the Saviour on their way to hei!! 


O ye lost souls of Adam's guilty race! 
Ye press despisers of beseeching grace! 
Wit your sorrows explore! 
With bleeding heart, your miseries deplore! 
For all of hell that human hearts can know, 
I've wrung desponding from the dregs of wo! 
How sunk my soul! to agony how stung 
All round dark night her ebon mantle fing! 
With on coil, sin wound into my breast, 
And drank my spirits up! I sighed for rest, 
But sigh’d in vain! The violated law 
From Sinai thunder’d! All the flames I saw, 
Which crinkled down around the Deity, 
And felt them all concentrating on me 
A wretch undone, outlaw’d from mercy, I 
Sent up to heaven my half desponding cry— 
7 would I cease, till, from my darken’d view, 

unseen hand the cloud of midnight drew! 


. Pour'd a full bluze of light upon my mind, 
_ And shew’d the Saviour! mercifnl and kind, | 
He'spake these words—“Thy sins are all forgiven!” 


Which gave me peace, tranquility, anc’ heaven! 
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“Glory to God!” my soul in sey sung, 
And from my harp, “Salvation” loudly rung. 


Servants of God, by him ordain’d to preach, 
And all mankind the glorious gospel teach, 
Deal plainly; bring the harshest truths to light; 
Stand to your posts against opposing might. 
Compute the worth of souls, nor ever dare 
Say, ‘‘peace”’ to sinners; from the Lord declare 
To ev’ry one beneath the ample sky— 

“The soul that sinneth it shall surely die!” 

Exhort, reprove; may love your hearts inspire, 
And zeal, enkindled by celestial fire. 

Exert the ev’ry talent you possess, 

To save the sinner, and the saint to bless. 

Here bring your learning, eloquence and skill, | 
With joy the pious; dread the sinner fill; 

From Zion’s wall the alarm of danger give, 

That those you warn may turn, repent, and live. 


God of my being—thou hast led my soul 
Up to thy throne, where seas of pleasures rol), 
And down, far down, where griefs immortal dwell, 
To weep amid the rayless glooms of hell! 
Thus warn’d by thee, to thee O! may I live! 
And all my efforts to thy service give. 

hy feeble child enlighten and defend, 

n thee my bopes of happiness depend. 
My sins forgive, my passions rectify, 
My will subdue, affections crucify; 
With Jesus’ robe of righteousness adorn, 
That I may in the resurrection morn, | 
Come f to life, and dwell with thee above, 
In thy fair Eden of eternal love, 
And tune my harp to more exalted lays, 
In thy delightful, uever-ceasing praise. 


T*#*#* Reessess 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1834. 


In our last we furnished some information respecting 
the good work of grace commenced in St. John’s Church. 
The article was written on Saturday evening, the Ist 
inst. we now (the 10th) state that the meeting continued 
every evening during the past week with unabating in- 
terest and prosperity. Our basement is increasingly at- 
tended by prayerful and attentive worshippers. The 
power of Divine Grace is present to wound and to heal, 
to revive and to renovate those who call on the Lord in 
faith. The article we had prepared has been crowded 
out by pieces which had been received before it was 
written. Our brethren and sisters, with many others, 
delight to be found early in their attendance. More 
hereafter. 


An article on the death of our much beloved Sister 
Chappell, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. S. K. Jennings, 
will appear in our next. We had hoped that we should 
have received it for tne present number. | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 

Query. What has become of “Laicus?” We should 
be glad to hear from this veteran of religious liberty. — 
His time we know is much occupied, but we hope he will 
very soon have a little leisure. 

Is the pen of “W.” worn out? If so, we will furnish 
him most cheerfully with a new quill. 
Bro. W. W.H. will oblige us by furnishing his address 
delivered in the late Hall of Science. 
“‘Bartimeuss,” we are always pleased to hear from. 
Qur Poetical department for several weeks, has had to 
yield to prose, for the want of. room. We will try to 


jTeserve the poets corner hereafter for the contribution, 


of our poetical friends, both authors and readers. 
“Senex,”? we are glad to find is a constant friend, over | 
and under other gignatures. Some of his articles will 
be recognized in the present number. We acknowledge 
our obligations to him with pleasure. 


Amicus we hope will resume his lucrebrations. 


“Lacidar,” “John,” “Harmonicus,’-and a host of oth- 
ers, will not faulter. ” 

If all the good tidings from every part of our church 
do not. reach our readers, it is because brethren and sis- 
ters are deficient in their duty by remaining silent. We 
are very confident that much more religious intelligence 
could be furnished every week if brethren would repor, 
what the Lord is doing amongst, and for the people. We 
thank the few who make this subject their delight, and 
hope the number of reporters will increase. 


¢# Remittances are much needed. 


Such of our ministers and members as are disposed to 
procure one or more copies of the complete Commenta- 
ry of Dr. Adam Clarke, by obtaining subscribers there- 
for—will please write us per first mail, and proposals 
shall be sent as directed. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


| Remittances on account of Fourth Volume. 


H. Palmer, J. Bissell, Neman Coger. By Charles Ken- 
non, for himself, Thomas Wiley, Legget Robinson, Jas. 
Loviess, and John Hodge, Sr. By illiam L. Chappell, 
for J. Whetstone, John Wood, Moses Lyon, John Rich- 
ardson, V. Shinn, and Samuel Realan. William Pear 
son, Thomas Mather, Robert Neilson. By Samuel] Kem- 
ble, for himself, Elias Bruen, and John Foard. By H. R. 
Harrold, for Lacy L. Campbell, and Thomas Stranger. 
By A. J. Piercy, for George Wyant, Walter Smith,Mary 
Snedaker, John Corris, and John Shate. By Wm. Mor- 
gan, for Samuel Laws, Esq. and Mrs. Precilla Rust.— 
}Isaac Buckingham, Jesse Mercer. By Peter M Pearson, 
for himself, W. Doughty, William Spedden,W.D. Acken, 
Walter Evans, J. B. Ferguson, and George W. Grant — 
By Thomas H. Stockton, for T. Dawson, J. Orme, G. W. 
Haller, and Ulysses Ward. George Frazier, William 
Holmes, John Sharp, G. Burke, P. Stephenson, J. Do 
David Mariin. By E. D. Tarver, for N. E. Normant, 

W. Irons. Avra Melvin, Moses Barnes. By A tus 
Webster, for A. Garrettson, and John Garner. By Ar- 
thur Smith, for C. Finney, E. E. Phillips, John Clarke, 


Augustus Morgan, Joho Harrills, and Merritt Briggs. 
Remittances on account of Third Volume. 


Thomas Baker. By H. R Harrold, for Abraham 
Zimmerman. By Wiliiam Morgan, for Samuel Laws. 
William C. Spindler, Jacob Andrews. By B. Capell,for 
himself, and E. Harrison. By Thomas H. Stockton, for 
8. Moyers, W. Whitney, H. B. Robinson, H. Carter, N. 
R. Marden, T. Dawson, and Thomas Payne. N. Durbin. 
By E. D. Tarver, for himself, N. E. Normant, and W. 
Irons. John Hood of Thomas, James K. Be 
Silas Goodnow, for himself, and Lewis Priest. Martha 
Harrison, for second volume. Martha Harrison, Geo. 


Receipts for Books—gratefully recorded. 
Phineas Price, 
W. B. Elgin, 
E. D. Tarver, 
Avra Melvin, 
Augustus Morgan, 
Thomas H. Stockton, 


Letters Received. 


Thomas Spragen, T. T. Ash, James Grant, David 
Ayers, A. J. Piercy, H. R. Harrold, Samuel Kemble, 
Moses Derby, W. Morgan, I. A. Easter, George Latti- 


Ps Co. P. Price, P. Griffing, P. B. Hopper, B. Capell, 
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r “Christian Index,” Hugh Doyle, George Frazier, 
. Smith, J. Walker, Claude and Hammond, J. P. 
Webb, Thomas H. Stockton, Alexander Allbright, W. B. 
Elgin, M. R. Talbot, Thomas F. Norris, E. D Tarver,P. 
Master, Albany, N. ¥. M. DeWitt, A Patron, Avra Mel- 
vin, Benjamin S. Kinsey, William Kesley, R. B. Thomp- 
son, J. R. Benson, Arthur Smith, Martha Harrison, Silas 
Goodnow. | 


TERMS. 
The price of this paper is $1 until the first of June 
next. .No paper will be sent unless the price is forward- 


ed in advance, post paid. 
Former subscribers who have nat paid in advance, will 


be charged $1.50, unless they remit before the first day 
of March, 1834. | 
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